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COMMUNIST DISCIPLINE VICTORIOUS 


HE defeat of Leon Trotzky and his 

supporters by the Stalin Govern- 
ment, reported on October 18, marks 
the triumph of the principle of party 
unity in the Communist Government of 
Russia. If there is one political prin- 
ciple which the Communists have fol- 
lowed in spite of changes in the consti- 
tution since 1917, that principle has been 
the insistence upon explicit political dis- 
cipline within the Communist party. The 
defeat of the formidable coalition headed 
by Trotzky, Zinovieff and Kameneff may 
be regarded as marking the triumph of 
this fundamental principle. 


The unofficial opposition movement 
within the Communist party is of long 
standing, and is an expression of the dif- 
ferent political purposes, which the suc- 
cessors of Lenin adopted after his death. 
Trotzky headed a faction designing to 
gain control of the party machine from 
the triumvirate composed of Stalin, 
Zinovieff and Kameneffi in 1924-25. 
Since then the gradual swing of the Sta- 
lin Government in the direction of capi- 
talism antagonized both Zinovieff and 
Kameneff, who joined Trotzky in his op- 
position to Stalin’s policy. 

The divergence between the two fac- 
tions turns on the peasant question. Sta- 
lin’s concessions to private enterprise 
and peasant interests were characterized 
by the opposition as “‘Anti Leninist” and 
as favoring “‘peasant-capitalism.” The 
opposition demanded the right to express 
its criticism openly at party meetings. 
Stalin attacked this stand chiefly on the 
second point. In making a successful 
appeal for “party unity,” Stalin defeated 
the efforts of the opposition to legalize 
free discussion of governmental acts 
after they had become law. However, 
there was no principle of democratic 


freedom of speech as we understand it, 
at stake. 

The struggle between the two factions 
became more intense as the General 
Party Congress of the Soviet Government 
approached. The Stalin Government 
took measures to strengthen its position: 
On September 21, workers’ wages were 
raised without economic justification but 
purely as a political measure; the Party 
Congress was put off from October 15 to 
October 25, and the opposition was sub- 
jected to the closest political scrutiny. On 
October 18, the sudden capitulation of 
the Trotzky-Zinovieff faction was an- 
nounced. By the terms of the capitula- 
tion, the Trotzky group agree to abandon 
all expression of criticism against the 
Stalin Government but retain their pri- 
vate views. The immediate split in the 
party may be patched up as far as the 
coming Party Congress is concerned, but 
it is ‘highly doubtful whether the gag- 
ging of Trotzky and his supporters and 
the maintenance of an artificial unity in 
the Communist party reconciles the pro- 
found divergence of purposes between 
the successors of Lenin. 

GEORGE NEBOLSINE. 


Central European Cabinet Changes 


HE formation on October 18 of a 
new cabinet in Czechoslovakia should 
mark the beginning of a new era in 
that state. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the young Republic, the large 
German minority, (comprising approxi- 
mately one quarter of the population), 
is represented in the Government. The 
new Ministry headed by Svehla, the 
agrarian leader, contains no Socialists. 
Since last March, Czechoslovakia has 
been governed by a non-political “civil 
service cabinet” which the new Ministry 
replaces. The interregnum has been 
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marked by several important events: 

1. In the spring, the Czech and German 
agrarians voted together in Parliament for the 
first time to pass some agrarian bills against 
Socialist opposition. This was regarded as sig- 
nificant of the final emergence of economic 
solidarity as against primarily racial interests 
in Czechoslovakia. 

2. The Chief of Staff, General Gajda, was 
pensioned off in July because he had misused his 
position to further the activities of the intran- 
sigeant Czech Fascists. The action of Presi- 
dent Masaryk in forcing Gajda to retire was 
made the occasion for a viclent press campaign 
on the part of the Fascist wing of the National 
Democratic Parity under Dr. Kramar, against 
Masaryk and Beneé. Czechoslovakia has been 
torn by this controversy during the entire sum- 
mer. it has been compared to the famous Drey- 
fus affair in France and Kramafy has stopped at 
nothing in endeavoring to discredit the present 
Czech leaders. The matier is further compli- 
cated by the coming presidential elections in 
Czechosiovakia next spring, Kramay being defin- 
itely credited with presidential aspirations. 

8. On September 7, President Masaryk pub- 
lished in the Prager Tagblatt an interview which 
cleared the air to a certain extent and definitely 
forecast the new Cabinet. “The Germans have 
not only a right but a duty to participate in the 
Government,” said the President. . . . . 
“In regard to our parties, I hope and wish that 
they have learned that friendly relations with 
the Germans and political oe with them 
is in the interest of the Republic.” 

Dr. Benes of course retains the foreign 
affairs’ portfolio inthe new cabinet. The 
inclusion of a member of the Slovak 
People’s Party which has been bitterly 
opposed to Dr. Masaryk, is a further in- 
dication of the government’s representa- 
tive character and of the statesmanship 
of both Masaryk and Benes. 

The Austrian Cabinet headed by Chan- 
cellor Ramek which has held office since 
last January resigned on October 15. It 
is expected that the former Chancellor 
Monseigneur Seipel, will head the new 
Ministry. The insistent and long con- 
tinued demands by civil service em- 
ployees for a large increase in salaries 
was the immediate cause of the Ministry’s 
fall. 

In Hungary, Count Bethlen’s govern- 
ment resigned on October 14 after the 
publication of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court maintaining its conviction 
of the notables implicated in the franc 
forgery scandal but reducing their sen- 
tences materially. The resignation of 
Bethlen’s Ministry may be regarded as a 
tactical move to extract from Admiral 
Horthy an expression of confidence. 

M. 8. W. 
Notes 


HE ratification of the Mellon-Beren- 

ger debt-funding agreement by the 
French Parliament when it meets next 
month now seems almost assured. Poin- 
caré’s latest scheme is to seek ratification 
of the Washington debt accord without 
other reservations than the attachment 
of a preamble setting forth the French 
case but in no way binding the United 
States. This would be purely an oral 
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declaration designed to give publicity to 
the French objections and ease the con. 
sciences of the Deputies. 

The most sensational development 
bearing upon the ratification of the 
Washington agreement and French poli- 
tics in general was the resignation on 
October 14 of former Premier Herriot 
from the leadership of the Left Bloc, 
Herriot has been a storm center of 
French politics for the past two years. 
In July, 1926 before the formation of 
the Poincaré Cabinet, Herriot brought 
about the collapse of the Briand Cabinet 
by opposing Caillaux’s financial meas- 
ures. After suffering an inglorious de- 
feat in lhis attempts to head a new Cab- 
inet, Herriot resigned and entered the 
Poincaré Ministry. M. Herriot in re 
signing as leader of the Left Bloc de- 
fended his action to the present Poin- 
caré Ministry on the ground that he 
placed his country before party consid- 
erations. He also expressed his inten- 
tion of supporting the Mellon-Berenger 
debt accord on “whatever basis will meet 
national opinion.” 


The resignation of Lord Oxford and 
Asquith from the leadership of the Lib- 
eral Party on October 14 has seriously 
threatened completely to disrupt the Lib- 
eral Party organization. The resigna- 
tion was directly due to bitter political 
differences with former Premier Lloyd 
George who has recently been shifting 
more and more to an advocacy of meas- 
ures sponsored by the Labor Party. The 
conflict between the two leaders of Eng- 
lish Liberalism came to a head during 
the General Strike last spring when Lord 
Oxford opposed the strike as an attack 
upon Parliamentary Government, while 
Lloyd George did not disguise his sym- 
pathy for the Labor cause. 


The American Legion at its annual 
convention in Philadelphia, on October 
10 went on record against the ratification 
by the United States Senate of the proto- 
col which would forbid the use of poison 
gas in warfare. Arguing that gas was 
one of the most humane weapons of 
modern warfare, the Legion reaffirmed 
its 1925 resolution expressing ‘“‘continued 
interest in the proper development of our 
chemical warfare service as a necessary 
and essential part of our national] de- 
fense program.” 


Reassurance for the future of Japan- 
ese-American relations is found in the 
reduction in radio press rates between 
the two countries, effective November 1. 
This cut (from 341% to 22 cents, Tokio- 
New York) has long been sought by the 
press associations, and the consequent in- 
creased exchange of news-interpretation 
should result in a more intelligent public 
opinion in both countries. 


